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HISTORICAL MAP OF NEWARK 


During the celebration of the 250th anniversary 
of the Founding of Newark, in 1916, the writer 
compiled a map which showed the geographical 
history of Newark from the first purchase of land 
in 1666 down to date. It shows the two Indian land 
purchases and how this great area of some 62 square 
miles was reduced by the formation of the surround- 
ing townships to about 1534 square miles at its in- 
corporation as a city in 1836. Since that time it has 
gradually increased until it now has an area of 24 
square miles. 

The original of this map was presented to the 
Free Public Library, in appreciation of the interest 
taken in it by the late John Cotton Dana. A few 
years later, with some corrections, it was reproduced 
by the Board of Education for use in the public 
schools. With some further corrections, and greatly 
‘reduced in size, it appears as the frontispiece of this 
book. 
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FOREWORD. 


“And this our life exempt from public haunt 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in everything.” 


It is a far cry from the peace and quiet of the 
Forest of Arden. to the noise and turmoil of a great 
city, and my life has been by no means exempt from 
public haunt, but on the contrary for more than 
forty years engaged in public work; and yet in the 
preparation of this book I am reminded of these 
words of the exiled Duke. During these years I too 
have found books in the running brooks and at least 
one sermon in stone. I have also found stories in 
streets and in the names locally given to certain 
neighborhoods, beside other items of interest gleaned 
from old maps and records. 

The many pleasant things that have been said 
about my former book of Newark sketches, Indian 
Trails and City Streets, published about three years 
ago, together with the complimentary notices in the 
local press, have encouraged me to venture on this 
second volume along the same general lines. The 
placing of the book in a number of the schools of the 
city was particularly gratifying in that it carries out 
the suggestion of the late John Cotton Dana who in 
his introduction to Indian Trails says, “I have dared 
to hope that it will be found worthy to be used not 
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a little in our schools, helping them to arouse in some 
of the next generation an interest in certain founda- 
tion facts in the history of a great city whose future 
is to be in their hands.” 

Much of the following matter has already been 
printed, and I desire to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to the New Jersey Historical Society, the New- 
ark Sunday Call, Evening News and Star-Eagle for 
permission to use the articles previously printed by 
them; also to Mr. Jay C. Johnson of Baltimore for 
his interesting description of the old Johnson mill, 
and to Mr. Edward P. Decher for his assistance in 
the preparation of the maps included in the book. 

Newark, N. J., June, 1930. 
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THE VANISHED STREAMS OF NEWARK 


HEN the settlers from Connecticut first set 

WV foot on New Jersey soil more than 260 

years ago, the site of the city which they 

were destined to found must have presented a 

charming rural picture of green meadows, wooded 

slopes and pleasant valleys through which numer- 

ous streams made their way to the then crystal 
waters of the Passaic. 

Of these ancient streams only one remains in its 
entirety ; parts of two others may still be found but 
the rest have gradually disappeared before the steady 
march of improvements. This statement does not 
take into account a number of sluggish tidal creeks 
on the salt meadows, although these too are giving 
way as the marsh is being reclaimed. 

It is significant that the three streams which re- 
main are all boundary lines of the city, Bound Creek 
on the south, Second River on the north, and 
Meadow Brook on the west. The story of Bound 
Creek has already been told,* Second River, the only 
stream remaining as it was in the beginning, also 
Meadow Brook and Two Mile Creek are more fully 
described in subsequent chapters. 

Speaking of Second River, what a pity it is that 
the Puritan Founders did not have enough poetry or 


*See Indian Trails and City Streets. 
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sense of historic values in their natures to retain the 
Indian names that doubtless belonged to all of these 
natural features rather than rechristen them with the 
descriptive but more prosaic names which they now 
bear. They found, among others, Weequahic and 
Yantacaw, and they left Bound Creek and Third 
River. The Park Commission has preserved for us 
the old names of these streams, but the Indian 
names for Mill Brook and Second River, as well as 
for the lesser brooks, have long been forgotten and 
have vanished like the streams themselves. 


Of these vanished streams, Mill Brook or First 
River was the largest and most important.. Formed 
by the junction of two smaller brooks near what is 
now the southern end of Branch Brook Park, it 
flowed in a nearly straight line easterly through a 
narrow valley between the present Seventh and 
Eighth Avenues, and emptied into the Passaic di- 
rectly under where the Clay Street bridge now 
spans the river. Many citizens who still consider 
themselves young remember the “Stone Bridge” 
across Broad Street as one of the landmarks of the 
upper end of the city. Of the two branches which 
formed the main brook, one took its rise near the 
present intersection of Sussex Avenue and Fourth 
Street and flowed east and north till it joined the 
other branch. At its source, and near the junction 
of the two branches, were numerous springs, and 
it was from these that the first water supply of New- 
ark was procured. The other, called Branch Brook, 
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followed approximately the lines of the present 
waterways in the park which derives its name and 
much of its beauty from this stream. In fact, it may 
almost be said that the park owes its very existence 
to Mill Brook and its tributaries. If this water had _ 
not been used for a public supply, the City would 
not have come into possession of the land which was 
later turned over to the Park Commission in order 
to form the nucleus of Branch Brook Park, and in- 
deed of the whole County park system. 

The value of Mill Brook as a source of power was 
early recognized, for within two years after the 
landing of the settlers, we find them taking steps 
toward the building of a grist mill on its banks, 
although it was some years before the mill was 
actually constructed, Robert Treat himself having a 
hand in its building. This mill stood just west of 
Broad Street, and at a later date two more mills were 
built further up the stream. : 

Thus the city has been indebted in three ways to 
Mill Brook, first as a source of power, the first in the 
long line of Newark’s industries, next as a water 
supply, and now and for all future time, for its most 
beautiful park. 

By 1863 Mill Brook, as a brook, had outlived its 
usefulness and began to disappear. In that year the 
section from High to Factory Street was arched 
over and the land filled in. From time to time other 
portions were inclosed until, in 1890, the last piece 
was covered to form the approach to the Clay Street 
bridge. 
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So passed Mill Brook, but though hidden from 
sight it still flows in almost the same channel in 
which years ago it made itself so useful to the little 
town. 


A stream interesting for several reasons was 
Wheeler’s Creek. Its lower part, from Poinier 
Street across the meadows, is still in existence. 
Originally it flowed almost through the heart of the 
city, running between Halsey and Washington 
Streets, and diagonally across Lincoln Park. With 
its branches it extended as far north as Orange 
Street, and westerly to Howard Street. One of the 
tracts of common land set aside by the Founders 
for the common use was a triangular strip on the 
southwest corner of Market and Washington 
Streets, known as the Watering Place. Through 
this flowed the westerly branch, which at this point 
probably widened out into a shallow pool. The 
Watering Place having outlived its usefulness was 
sold long ago and the money used in purchasing a 
site for the first Town Hall. On this same branch 
were many springs which were used as part of the 
town’s water supply by the old Newark Aqueduct 
Company. 

Another brook, interesting because on it was situ- 
ated Boyden’s mill pond, crossed High Street near 
Orange Street and entered the Passaic near the 
mouth of Mill Brook. Seth Boyden, by the way, 
was the Thomas A. Edison. of his day and should — 
ever be honored as one of Newark’s great citizens. 
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Three branches of the East Branch of the Eliza- 
beth River traversed the Vailsburg section of New- 
ark. They all took their rise in East Orange and 
flowed southerly in nearly parallel lines, crossing 
South Orange Avenue at the Vailsburg Park, West 
End Avenue and Brookdale Avenue respectively. 
They united near the Irvington line. These brooks 
were all replaced by storm water sewers about 20 
years ago. 

Residents of Lyons Avenue near Hunterdon 
Street are reminded during every heavy storm that 
a stream once crossed the avenue at that point, flow- 
ing south to the Elizabeth River. Though the sew- 
ers are adequate, the water rushes so rapidly down 
the steep hills that it passes the inlets provided for 
it and collects in the hollow at the foot of the hill. 

There were other streams in the early days and 
several more might be mentioned and their courses 
traced, but these were the largest and of the most 
historic interest. Useful and doubtless picturesque 
they were in their day, but are now gone forever, 
swallowed up by the resistless growth of a great city. 


SECOND RIVER 


THE STREAM AND THE SETTLEMENT 


somewhat polluted stream, its only claims to 

distinction being that it forms the boundary 
line between Newark and Belleville, and that it is 
the only one of the many brooks which once flowed 
through the lands on which Newark has been built, 
in practically its original bed throughout its entire 
length. 

Fifty years ago or less, Second River was a beauti- 
ful stream, flowing for part of its course through a 
rocky gorge, swelling out at intervals into small 
ponds or lakes and, at one point, tumbling over the 
rocks in a picturesque cascade. The ruins of two 
or three old mills and an ancient, moss-covered water 
wheel, added a touch of romance to the picture, 
while Bird’s Woods, picnic ground of a former gen- 
eration, a grove of giant hemlocks and pines, border- 
ed the stream just below the water fall. A hundred 
years ago these ruined mills and others, all traces 
of which have disappeared, were in operation, the 
waters of the stream being the main source of power 
for all the region around Newark. 

Some idea of the value of this water power in the 
early days may be gathered from the following list 
of articles which at one time or another were manu- 
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SECOND RIVER AI 


factured in these mills ; copper, lumber, paper, chem- 
icals, paint, rubber, calico prints, leather, wire, (the 
wire for the first telegraph line was made here) be- 
sides dye works and grist mills. 


An interesting deed is on record at the Court 
House from Peter Sonmons of Perth Amboy, (one 
of the East Jersey Proprietors) to Stephen Van 
Courtlandt, of Second River, Gent. and John Stout- 
tenburgh, of Second River, yeoman, dated April 7, 
1729, conveying “All that stream and water course 
called and known by ye name of Second River, be- 
ginning at a tree at the corner of land bought by 
Hans Spier and Cornelius Thomason of Elias Smith, 
to the Passaic River, 115 chains in length.” This 
has all the appearance of the beginnings of a power 
trust, but nothing seems to have come of it. Of all 
this ancient industry, the Hendricks Copper Mills, 
near the western boundary of Newark alone survive, 
with two or three steam factories near the Passaic. 
Quite recently the Essex County Park Commission 
acquired the western half of the Second River Val- 
ley, and we can confidently look forward to the time 
when this once picturesque spot will be restored to 
something of its former beauty. 


Doubtless Second River, like Bound Creek and 
Third River, originally had an Indian name, but un- 
fortunately it is not mentioned in any of the old rec- 
ords, and our prosaic ancestors from the very earli- 
est days of the settlement gave it the name which it 
now bears. From the Town Records of 1677 we 
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learn that “John Gardner is admitted a Planter with 
Us, he submitting to the Town Orders; he hath 
Granted to him Thirty Acres of Upland lying be- 
yond the Second River.” 


Up to a hundred and thirty years ago, Second 
River was not only a stream but a village; this name 
being used to describe the whole region bordering on 
the stream as well as the river itself. Just when 
Second River, the settlement, began is uncertain, 
some authorities claiming that there were a few 
Dutch families there even before the English found- 
ers of Newark arrived in 1666. Whether this is 
true or not, it is certain that the Dutch settlement 
at Second River dates back to the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. 

While included in the Newark land purchase and 
in the original Township of Newark, Second River 
was a much more distinct community than Orange 
or Bloomfield. These latter towns, and even those 
further west at Hanover and Whippany, were direct 
offshoots from the Mother settlement at Newark, 
while the former was settled largely by the Dutch 
from Bergen and Acquackanonk, although, as shown 
in the extract from the Town Records quoted above, 
Newark claimed and exercised proprietorship in the 
lands. Probably the Dutch were left in undisturbed 
possession of their farms and only the unoccupied 
lands distributed among the new settlers. 

This distinction was recognized by the Town 
authorities when in 1743 “it was agreed that the in- 
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habitants of Second River and the body of the Town 
of Newark should act in all affairs relating to the 
poor, separately severally by themselves, and that all 
Fines and Assessments shall be collected for the Use 
of each Division where they are collected.” 


A rather indefinite division line was established, 
running from the Passaic River at the foot of Her- 
bert Place, in a general northwesterly direction to 
the notch in the mountain, and thence westerly to the 
Passaic; thus virtually dividing the town into two 
distinct communities, all of the present Belleville 
and Nutley, with large parts of Bloomfield and 
Montclair, as well as the Woodside and Forest Hill 
sections of Newark, being known as Second River. 
This name continued to be used until 1797, when at 
a meeting of the inhabitants, held at the house of 
John Ryerson on June 24th, the following Resolu- 
tion was passed: “Resolved, that the name Second 
River is improper and inconsistent, as it originally 
applied to the brook and not to the village, and there- 
fore that some name applicable be now chosen, Re- 
solved, that the whole district commonly known and 
called by the name of Second River, which generally 
includes the villages of Povershon, Newton, etc., be 
hereafter known only by the name of Washington. 


By order of the meeting, 
Josiah Hornblower, Clerk.” 


“We, the subscribers and freeholders, living near 
the Bridge at the village commonly called Second 
River but now Washington, comprehending the dis- 
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trict of Newton, Povershon, etc., apprehending that 
many inconveniences would arise from the want ofa 
name to distinguish the said village when particular- 
ly alluded to, do therefore 


Resolve to distinguish the said village (when al- 
luded to separately from the district comprehending 
Washington) by the name of Belleville.” 


Signed Monday, June 26th, 1797, by Josiah Horn- 
blower and thirty-eight others. © 


The name Washington, soon went into the discard, 
and 15 years later the greater part of the district was 
incorporated under the name of Bloomfield. The 
eastern part of Bloomfield was erected into a town- 
ship in 1839, retaining the name of Belleville. The 
names Povershon and Newton, for the little clusters 
of houses near the centre of Nutley, and at the top 
of the Belleville Avenue hill, respectively, have also 
long since ceased to be used. 


Josiah Hornblower, who signed the above resolu- 
tion, deserves more than passing notice. Born in 
England in 1729, he came to this country at the age 
of twenty-four to superintend the erection of the 
first steam engine ever operated in the United States. 


The Schuyler copper mines on the opposite side 
of the river had become unprofitable owing to the 
large volume of water in the lower levels which the 
hand pumps of those days were unable to cope with. 
One of the new “steam fire engines” as they were 
called, was ordered from England, and after a de- 
lay of nearly seven years was successfully erected 
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and put into operation. Mr. Hornblower was retained 
as manager of the mine, which was operated by him, 
with some interruptions, until 1794. Later, for the 
New Jersey Copper Mines Association, of which 
Mr. Nicholas I. Roosevelt was one of the Directors, 
he erected the first stamping mill in this country, 
operated by the water power of Second River. At 
these works the first steam engine manufactured in 
America was built. Here also was made the engine 
for the first steamboat ever operated, antedating Ful- 
ton’s “Clairmont” by some six years. Mr. Roose- 
velt, by the way, named his shop “Soho” after the 
works at Birmingham, England, which name still 
survives for a section of Belleville. 


THE PASSING OF GREAT MEADOW 
BROOK 


Bloomfield Avenue across the city line during 

a storm must have noticed an accumulation 
of water at the intersection of South Thirteenth 
Street. He may indeed, possibly, if the storm was 
particularly severe, have been unable to pass this 
point on account of the water which at times reaches 
a depth of two feet or more and extends for a block 
in either direction. 

In the early days and up to a comparatively recent 
time, a brook crossed the highway at this point, 
rising in East Orange near the corner of Main Street 
and Oraton Parkway, and flowing northerly crossed 
Bloomfield Avenue at Thirteenth Street and entered 
Second River just east of the Hendricks Mills. 
There were several branches to the main stream, the 
largest rising near Orange Street and the city line 
and running north about on the line of North 
Tenth Street. The whole watershed comprised some 
1500 acres including parts of East Orange, Bloom- 
field, Belleville and Newark. 

It was a pretty stream in its day, running through 
woodlands and meadows and for more than 150 
years swelling out into Silver Lake which lay be- 
tween Bloomfield Avenue and Heller Parkway. A 
mill on the north side of the latter street, or the Old 
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Bloomfield Road as it was then called, utilized the 
water power and stood, though in ruins, until about 
the beginning of the present century. 

The dam broke during one of those summer cloud | 
bursts which occasionally visit this region and was 
never rebuilt. The lake bed was gradually filled in, 
streets graded and paved and houses built. Due to 
these improvements the course of the stream was 
changed from a meandering but approximately direct 
line with room for the water to spread out in times 
of rain, to a narrow, zigzag ditch entirely inadequate 
to carry off the flood waters during heavy storms. 
In the meantime storm water sewers had taken the 
place of the stream and of its branch south of 
Bloomfield Avenue, bringing the water down much 
more rapidly. This. water being confined below 
spreads out over Bloomfield Avenue causing much 
annoyance to traffic and to the adjoining properties. 

The four municipalities mentioned above have 
entered into an agreement providing for the con- 
struction of a storm sewer to take the place of the 
stream. It speaks well for the growing spirit of 
cooperation between our neighbors that a method of 
dividing the cost of this work on a basis satisfactory 
to all was agreed on. It is expected that before an- 
other year has passed the flood nuisance will have 
been abated and another of Newark’s brooks will 
have vanished from the landscape. 


TWO MILE CREEK 
AND THE JOHNSON MILL 


F one had set out in the early days to drive from 
Robert Treat’s house, where the Kinney Build- 
ing now stands, to Elizabethtown, he would per- 

force have travelled along the streets now known 
as Broad Street, Clinton Avenue and Elizabeth Ave- 
nue. If, further, speedometers had been in use in 
those days and one had been attached to his wagon 
wheel, at the point where the instrument registered 
an even two miles, he would have found himself 
crossing a small stream coming down from the hills 
to the westward and losing itself in the meadows 
toward the east. 

On the old maps this stream is shown bearing the 
name of Two Mile Creek, but the name goes much 
further back than any existing maps for it is men- 
tioned by this name in the Newark Town Records 
under date of 1681, and in the Record of Lands at 
a still earlier date, we find that “Thomas Johnson 
hath for his first division of meadow lying near the 
two mile brook by the Bound Creek side containing 
eleven acres. . . .” Doubtless this name was given 
to the stream for the reason that it is actually ex- 
actly two miles by road from the corner of Broad 
and Market Streets, then as now the town center. 

The brook took its rise in the vicinity of 18th Ave- 
nue and gth Street, flowed southeasterly to about 
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the corner of 17th Avenue and Boyd Street, thence 
southerly approximately along the line of Badger 
Avenue to Peddie Street where it turned abruptly 
eastward crossing Elizabeth Avenue to the south of 
- the old Alms House, now Bamberger’s warehouse, 
and finally reached Bound Creek just east of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


A branch of the stream known as Hayes Brook 
rose near West Kinney and Broome Streets, crossed 
Clinton Avenue at Wright Street, the southerly 
limit of the original village, and joined the larger 
stream a little west of the railroad. For a large part 
of its course it flowed through the Hayes farm, pass- 
ing near the homestead which stood up to a com- 
paratively recent date on the northwest corner of 
Avon Avenue and Somerset Street—hence the name 
Hayes Brook. In the Proprietors’ deed of 1696 it 
is called Hugh Roberts Brook, Hugh Roberts being 
one of the Founders, whose home lot was the last of 
the tier fronting on the south side of Clinton Ave- 
nue, and through which the stream ran. 


One of the more prominent of Newark’s Founders 
was Thomas Johnson from Milford, whose home 
lot was located on the northeast corner of Broad and 
Walnut Streets. He ranked high in the councils of 
the town, being one of the six. Newark men who 
settled the boundary dispute with Elizabethtown on 
Divident Hill, a member of the first town committee 
and of the first Assembly, the first constable, an office 
which he held for several years, and the first tax 
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collector, besides serving on numerous committees. 
He was also chosen by the town to keep an “Ordi- 
nary” for the entertainment of strangers, a position 
of honor and responsibility. 


In a subsequent division of the public lands, as 
noted above, he came into possession of eleven acres 
at Two Mile Creek and a little later of ten additional 
acres. Here, about 1680, he erected a farm house 
and grist mill. The dam for the mill pond was about 
on the line of the present Hillside Avenue just north 
of Hawthorne Avenue. 


Mr. Jacob Cummings Johnson of Baltimore, 91 
years of age, a lineal descendant of Thomas Johnson, 
the Founder, has written the following description 
of the old mill and farm house which stood near the 
present northwest corner of Elizabeth Avenue and 
Peddie Street, and at which he was a frequent visitor 
in his boyhood days: 

“The house and mill were erected in the year 
1680. To the right of the dwelling was the pantry, 
and in the rear of that was the milk room with its 
‘British Shelf,’ so called because the British soldiers 
helped themselves to every delicacy on the oak shelf. 

“At the time of the Revolution Johnson’s Mill 
was run by John Johnson, great-great grandson of 
Constable Thomas Johnson who accompanied Rob- 
ert Treat in the settlement of Newark. John wanted 
to fight, but as flour was the staff of life, his service 
was required at home to fill the sacks of village folk 
and soldiers. So he worked diligently at the mill 
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until British raids were on when he would hide in 
the hollow of a tree near Irvington. At the ap- 
proach of the British his wife gathered up her valu- 
ables and deposited them in the bottom of an arm 
chair. With her children around her she sat at the 
window awaiting their arrival. Her diplomacy and 
poise in greeting them probably saved the house 
from destruction, for they were burning houses along 
their march and also all haystacks to dislodge any 
who might be hiding there. 


“After the Revolution John Johnson converted his 
grist mill into a woolen mill. His ardent patriotism 
prevented him from making scarlet cloth because it 
had been the color of the British coats. This asser- 
tion is borne out by the following notice which ap- 
peared in the New Jersey Journal of 1790: “The 
subscriber informs the public and friends in par- 
ticular, that his Fulling Mill is in complete order and 
that he has supplied himself with the best of work- 
men from Europe, so that they may depend upon 
having their work done with care and speed. He 
intends dressing all kinds of cloth and will dye them 
any color they may choose except scarlet, after the 
first of October next.’ ” 


The millwheel stopped turning many years ago, 
but the ruins of the mill and of the old farm house, 
built of brown sandstone, stood until 1902 when the 
stones were removed and used as the foundation of 
the Lyons Farms Presbyterian Church. 


THE WATERING PLACE 


which Newark is blessed, she is also indebted to 

the wisdom of the Founders for certain open 
spaces which they set aside for public use. Although 
Military and Washington Parks have been diverted 
from the purposes for which they were originally 
intended, a training place and a market place, they 
remain to beautify our city, and to constitute lasting 
monuments to her pioneers. 

Another tract which was set aside for public use, 
but which long ago disappeared and has been well 
nigh forgotten, was the Watering Place. It is thus 
described in the deed from the Proprietors: “An- 
other triangle piece for a watering place for cattle, 
Beginning at John Plume’s corner and running up 
the brooke seaven chaines, thence east and by north 
seaven chaines, to the highway, and at the east end 
one chaine three rodes ; bounded south by John Plume 
and Robert Daglish, north and east by highways,” 
which being translated into modern terms means a 
triangular piece of land at the southwest corner of 
Market and Washington Streets, with a frontage on 
the latter of 115.50 feet and running up the brook 
until it meets the south line of Market Street at a 
point 462 feet west of Washington Street or about 
half way between Plane and Arlington Streets. 

The generations which came after appear to have 
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lost the broad vision which actuated the Founders 
in laying out their town. In 1775 it was “Voted 
unanimously that One Acre and a half of Land in 
the Town Commons at the North End of the Town 
may be taken up for the Use of the new Academy 
lately erected on said Land.” It was not an unmixed 
calamity when this building was burned by the Brit- 
ish during the Revolution, as otherwise Washington 
Park might now be wholly given over to school pur- 
poses. Again, about 1730, part of Military Park 
was turned over to Trinity Church for their new 
building, and as far back as 1698, in spite of the 
action taken thirty years before, which declared that 
none of the public lands should be given or disposed 
of for private use without the consent of every free- 
holder, it is voted that four citizens “shall view 
whether Azariah Crane may have Land for a Tan 
Yard at the Front of John Plume’s home Lott out 
of the Common.” This was the beginning of the 
tanning industry in Newark, and the beginning of 
the end of the Watering Place. 

Soon other tanners located along the stream feed- 
ing the Watering Place, and encroached on the 
public land, until finally the citizens realized that 
public property was being used for private purposes, 
and in 1802 a committee was appointed “to inquire 
into and ascertain the privileges of the Town under 
the antient charter.” 


This committee, in their report, after reviewing 
the history of the original purchase of the land from 
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the Indians, the deed from the Proprietors, and the 
reserving of certain lands for roads and other public 
uses, goes on to say “That on the beforementioned 
Public Lands and Roads—lIndividuals have been 
constantly making Encroachments. The Committee 
thinks that the encroachments on and about the 
Antient Watering Place are wanton and without a 
shadow of Right.” 

It is with pain the Committee observes “that the 
manly and Enlightened policy of our Ancestors in 
providing Lands for Public uses and Capacious 
Streets, at once calculated to preserve the Health of 
the People and to adorn, beautify and render com- 
modious the Town, has been greatly circumscribed 
by the narrow and selfish dispositions of their De- 
scendants and the shameless avarice of more recent 
Settlers.’ Notwithstanding this report, in 1805 the 
Township Committee was authorized to relinquish 
its claim in the land. This must have aroused great 
opposition, for a year later the Resolution was re- 
scinded and all persons forbidden to enter upon or 
take possession of such lands. In 1809 the Commit- 
tee was authorized to accept $1500 in payment for 
part of the property. In 1811 “$1575.50 of the 
money arising from the sale of the watering place 
be and is hereby appropriated to purchase a lot of 
land lying south of Stephen Roff’s tavern in the 
Broad Street, being a part of the old Court house 
ground containing 64 feet front and running back 
to the burying ground for the purpose of building a 
Town house thereon.” 
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The Town house was never built there, but this 
is the lot on which stood, up to the opening of Bran- 
ford Place, the two fire engine houses with the 
arched entrance to the burying ground between them. 
These buildings were torn down about thirty years 
ago and the property became part of Branford Place. 
Thus by its sale and the use of the money for the 
purchase of other property, the old Watering Place 
still indirectly is used for public purposes. 


THE LAKES OF NEWARK 


of lakes, and yet there have been at one time 

or another no less than twenty small lakes 
or ponds scattered about within the present city 
limits, and in this number the present park lakes are 
not included. With the possible exception of four, 
they were all artificial, being formed usually for mill 
ponds by damming the larger streams. 

The largest of these mill ponds was Silver Lake, 
already described.* The most interesting was the 
one which was formed by damming Mill Brook just 
west of Broad Street, thus becoming the cradle of 
Newark’s industries. Two other ponds were later 
formed farther up this same stream. There were 
also three mill ponds on Second River, one of which, 
near the Tiffany factory, remained until quite re- 
cent, years. To complete the list of mill ponds, there 
was Boyden’s pond near Orange and High Streets, 
where Seth Boyden made so many of his inventions, 
and Johnson’s Pond, which supplied power for the 
old grist mill on Elizabeth Avenue near Peddie 
Street. 

As mentioned above, there were probably four 
natural ponds, one of which is referred to very early 
in Newark’s history. In the deed from the Pro- 
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prietors, dated 1696, describing the several tracts set 
aside for the common use of the inhabitants, is the 
Old Burying Ground which is thus described: “All 
that small tract allotted for the burying place, taking 
in the Pond and the meeting house, being seven 
chains in length and four chains in breadth, bounded 
West by John Treat, South by John Johnson, North 
and East by Highways.” So in the early days there 
was a pond near the southwest corner of Broad 
and Market Streets. There was also a small pond 
in the western part of Vailsburg, and one near Clin- 
ton Place and Hawthorne Avenue, the latter being 
locally known as Peggy’s Pond. The fourth still 
survives in much larger and more beautiful shape 
as the largest of the Branch Brook Park lakes. 


There were three ponds formed for ornamental 
purposes, one in the southwesterly part of Vails- 
burg; the other two on the Sheldon Smith estate 
west of High Street, close to the line of Stirling 
Street. 


Kirgesner’s Pond, which was situated partly in 
Newark and partly in Irvington at the head of 
Fifteenth Avenue might be termed an accident. 
When Sixteenth Avenue was graded in 1874 it 
blocked the flow of a small stream fed by springs 
and thus formed a fairly large shallow pond which 
remained for about forty years. It was gradually 
filled in by dumping street refuse and earth from 
cellar excavations as the neighborhood built up. It 
finally disappeared about 1912. Another pond which 
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for many years existed near the corner of Seventh 
Avenue and Garside Street was an abandoned 
quarry. This was finally filled and the land used 
for building purposes. 


The remaining three ponds were used exclusively 
for the harvesting of ice. ‘They were in evidence 
only in winter, being drained off in the spring after 
the ice had melted. The earliest of these ice ponds 
was on the Earl property west of Frelinghuysen 
Avenue. The diversion of Hayes Brook which fed 
the pond, into the Earl Street sewer in 1871 put an 
end to this enterprise. _Mr. Earl, by the way, seems 
to have been Newark’s pioneer ice man. West of 
Roseville Avenue near Second Avenue a pond was 
formed every winter for a few years. A branch of 
Meadow Brook furnished the water. This was 
known as Mulcahy’s Pond. The third, called Pat- 
terson’s Pond, had a more interesting history. It 
lay just north of Bloomfield Avenue west of Lake 
Street. A small stream flowed south at this point, 
and a dam at Bloomfield Avenue flooded a fair sized 
area. This was a favorite skating ground, as well 
as a source of ice for domestic use. About 1890 
the late William Clark purchased the property and 
converted it into a private park with a permanent 
lake. Later the Park Commission acquired the tract 
and again changed the lake to its present shape and 
size. 


THE OLD SWIMMING HOLE 
H =: incomplete would be the life of any 


normal village or country bred boy without 
that veritable fountain of youth, immortalized 
in song and story, the old swimming hole! 

As the village grows into the city, and the city 
reaches ever farther and farther out into the country, 
the boys must perforce look to more remote places 
for their favorite summer recreation, until, in the 
end, the seashore or lake resort, or perhaps the club 
tank must take the place of the river and the wood- 
land pool. But the romance is gone, imprisoned 
within the four walls of a bath house and smothered 
in the clinging folds of a bathing suit. To one who 
has known the delights of a grassy slope for a dress- 
ing room, and the soft embrace of the waters when 
clothed only in Nature’s own garment, it is indeed 
a poor substitute. Thanks be to the gods of the 
woodlands and the waters that the Newark of my 
boyhood days had not quite reached that stage, al- 
though it was rapidly approaching it. 

Where was located the favorite swimming hole 
of the Puritan boys of the early days, History or 
Tradition does not say. They had the whole river, 
with its wooded shores and its crystal waters at 
their disposal, but undoubtedly there was some fav- 
ored spot where after school hours, or at the close 
of their day’s work, they met, and im the shelter 
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of the woods, stripped and plunged into the cool 
water. Doubtless too, for boy nature changes little 
through the years, they tied knots in the sleeves of 
the new boy’s shirt and filled his pockets with stones. 
And if he had been effeminate enough to have 
brought a towel, saw to it that it was well soaked 
before he had an opportunity to use it. 


My first introduction to the swimming hole was 
when, as a very small boy, I was taken by my big 
brother and some of his friends to Jackson’s Lane, 
where I enviously watched them from the shore as 
they splashed about in the water. By one of those 
queer freaks of memory, the name Jackson’s Lane, 
stuck in my head, though of its location not the 
slightest idea remained, and as it does not seem to be 
mentioned on any of the old maps it has always 
remained a question where we went on that summer 
day. Finally, in response to a letter the answer came 
—‘Jackson’s Lane ran from Broad Street” (now 
Broadway) “to the Passaic about one block south 
of Mt. Pleasant Cemetery and parallel with it.” 
(The Van Winkle map of 1839 shows an unnamed 
road about in this location which seems to corres- 
pond with Oriental Street). “This road had on it 
no houses, and terminated in a gentle slope at the 
river bank where there was a sandy beach; most of 
the banks of the Passaic were muddy. The shore at 
this place was pretty well wooded.” 


When some years later I began to go swimming 
with boys of my own age, so called improvements 
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had spread up the river and we were obliged to 
move on to a point on the River Road about op- 
posite Elwood Avenue, where a steep wooded bank 
protected us from the view of any stray passer-by. 
Another favorite spot of that period was on the canal 
about where Abington Avenue now lies. This, at 
the time, was far out in the country. 

The old canal is now a dry ditch, and the river, 
even if it is ever restored to its former purity, far 
too exposed, and its banks too closely built up, to be 
available. No; for Newark the old swimming hole 
is gone forever. It was part of the old Newark, 
and like the town pump and the Watering Place, has 
passed into history. 


Stories of Newark Streets 
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A SERMON IN STONE 


Avenue, just west of Summer Avenue is a 

, street called Stone Street. It is quite closely 

built up with frame and brick houses and is paved 

with asphalt, so that “Stone” Street seems like a 

misnomer ; nevertheless it came by its name honestly 
enough. 

On the so-called Shoemaker Map, published in 
1806, and the oldest printed map of the city, there 
are three small, shaded spots, representing blocks 
of stone on the upper right hand side of the map, 
marked “The Stone Quarries.” 

The quarrying of stone in Newark began early in 
its history and was a very considerable industry for 
many years. Gordon, in his History and Gazetteer 
of New Jersey, published in 1824, says, “In 1721 the 
first free stone was quarried for the market, and 
this article, celebrated for its excellent quality, has 
long been exported in great quantities.” 

On the Van Winkle map of 1839 five quarries are 
shown, one on the north side of Bloomfield Avenue 
about 500 feet west of Broadway and another on 
the line of Mount Prospect Avenue; one directly in 
the line of Seventh Avenue between Sheffield and 
Factory Streets, and another some distance west of 
this. This latter was used in building the circular 
reservoir in Branch Brook Park. The fifth quarry 
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lay between Eighth Avenue and Orange Street about 
opposite Jay Street. 

The writer was recently told by one of our older 
citizens, himself the owner of one of the last worked 
quarries, that the first commercial quarry in New- 
ark was located just west of High Street, south of 
Orange Street, and that the old Morton Brewery 
which stood at this spot used the excavation for their 
ale vault. From this quarry came the stone of which 
the “Old First” Church, Trinity and other of the 
older buildings were constructed. The stone for the 
Rectory of the House of Prayer, the oldest building 
in the city, he thought, came from an outcropping 
in the gorge through which flowed Mill Brook, just 
west of Broad Street. In addition to those mention- 
ed there was an extensive quarry south of Bloom- 
field Avenue on the line of Ridge Street. 

The last quarry to be worked was on the north- 
west corner of Bloomfield and Mount Prospect 
Avenues, where stone was taken out up to the late 
’90’s. The same authority quoted above gave as the 
reason for the final abandonment of the industry, 
that while of excellent and enduring quality, the 
stone contained particles of flint or quartz which 
made the use of a saw for cutting it into thin slabs 
an impossibility. It will be noted that most of our 
old stone buildings have a rough finish, while the 
stone for the smooth brown stone fronts so common 
in New York City was obtained from other sources. 
Another gentleman who has spent his entire life in 
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the stone business, gives as the reason for the aban- 
donment of the Newark quarries, the change in 
architectural taste, the lighter colored stone being 
better adapted for the prevailing style of architecture. 
These facts, added to the increasing value of the 
land as building lots, led to the final abandonment 
of the industry. | 

Eighth Avenue ran through the centre of the 
quarry district and was most appropriately called 
Quarry Street. Unfortunately, in the ’60’s, when 
the system of numbering streets came into vogue, 
the name was changed to Eighth Avenue. On the 
1812 map, High Street north of Orange is called the 
Quarry Road, but today only Stone Street remains 
to remind us of this once flourishing industry. 


A CULINARY MASTERPIECE 


HUNDRED and fifty years ago or more a 
nN narrow country road led westward over the 

hills near the southern boundary of Newark, 
from the upper road to Elizabeth to the little settle- 
ment at Camptown. On it stands the old stone school 
house, built in 1784 to replace a still older frame 
building which was burned. On it up to a few 
years ago stood the old Meeker house dating back 
to 1698 or earlier, and said to have been at the time 
of its destruction the oldest building in the State. 

If tradition can be believed, this road had its 
origin in a gathering of the farmers of the neighbor- 
hood at a spot near where the school house stands, 
to consider the necessity for and to decide on the 
best location for such a road. As the story goes, 
they met and talked it over, determining the gen- 
eral direction to be taken and then set out over the 
hill, blazing the trees as they walked along, mark- 
ing out the line which later became the road. 

In the meantime the women had not been idle, but 
had been busily preparing and baking a huge chicken 
pie, which on the return of the men proved to be 
done to a turn. A rough table had been spread 
under the trees, and here the pie, washed down with 
copious draughts of the famous Newark “cyder” 
was quickly and joyfully disposed of. At the close 
of the feast, filled to repletion, and at peace with all 
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the world, it was unanimously decided, in honor of 
that wonderful pie, to name the new road “Pot Pie 
Lane.” And Pot Pie Lane it remained until the 
erection of Clinton into a separate township in 1834. 

Another explanation of the name refers to the old 
custom of barn raising. Whenever a farmer needed 
a new barn, the neighbors were called together to 
help him in raising the frame. While the men work- 
ed the farmer’s wife cooked the dinner. It seems 
that the women along this road were noted for the 
excellence of their chicken pies, so that this par- 
ticular delicacy came to be recognized as a regular 
part of the ceremony of barn raising in that section, 
until in the course of time the road became generally 
known as Pot Pie Lane. 

When Clinton Township was organized, the in- 
habitants felt that the name was scarcely dignified 
enough for their new, self governing community, 
and so changed it to Prospect Avenue. 

In 1902 Clinton ‘Township became again a part of 
Newark. There was already in the city a Prospect 
Street and a Prospect Place as well as a Mount 
Prospect Avenue and a Mount Prospect Place; to 
add another Prospect to the list seemed to be rather 
overworking a good name and so it was again 
changed, this time to Chancellor Avenue in honor 
of Chancellor Halstead, who lived at the top of the 
hill where Summit Avenue has recently been cut 
through. And Chancellor Avenue it still remains. 


PIERSON’S ALLEY 


running from Market to Bank, is 335 feet 

long, 16 feet wide on one end, and 11% on 
the other. The only buildings fronting it are garages 
and the poorer class of frame or brick tenements, 
one of the most undesirable and unimportant streets 
in the city; in short, just an alley. 

Abraham Pierson, spiritual leader and beloved 
pastor of that devoted band of Newark’s Founders ; 
cultured, refined, educated at the University of Cam- 
bridge, author and translator into the Indian tongue, 
was an eloquent preacher of the Gospel. His advice 
on all matters, temporal as well as spiritual, was 
always sought by the colonists, and he served on 
many of their committees. 

In wordly goods he was next to the wealthiest man 
in the village, being second only to Robert Treat. 
His library, one of the largest in the colonies, con- 
sisted of some 440 volumes, a huge collection for 
those days. In the person of his son he gave to Yale 
College her first President. 

The Reverend Doctor Stearns in his “Historical 
Discourses” written in 1853 thus closes his brief 
description of the life of this man—‘His name de- 
serves to be kept fragrant, and surely it will be as 
long as Christian piety and holy energy and zeal are 
held in estimation and the Church of which he was 
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the first pastor knows how to value her highest orna- 
ments.” 

Worthy of an enduring monument of bronze or 
granite, the generations that followed him have “kept 
his name fragrant” in Pierson’s Alley. 


A MATTER OF EDUCATION 


HE names of Academy Street, Schoolhouse 

Alley and Comes Street, perpetuate three of 

the high spots in the history of education in 
Newark. 

The original Newark Academy was built by pri- 
vate subscription in 1774 at the south end of Wash- 
ington Park, the use of three acres of the upper 
common being granted for the purpose of building 
an academy by Town Meeting in that year. The 
building was burned by the British during the Revo- 
lution, and fortunately, when the time came to re- 
build, a new site on Broad Street where the Post 
Office now stands, was purchased and the building 
erected there. Thus Washington Park was saved 
from becoming a private school play ground. 

In 1804 a street was cut through from Broad to 
Washington along the south side of the school lot 
and very naturally was called Academy Street. Here 
the school stood until 1857 when the present site on 
High Street, recently sold to the Board of Educa- 
tion, was acquired. 

Away back in 1714 the Town Meeting voted “yt 
ye old floor in ye Meeting House Should be made 
use of for ye Making a floor in ye School House in 
ye Middle of ye Towne.” This, Newark’s first school 
house, built on part of the old Burying Ground, was 
a small building about 20 feet square and one story 
in height. It stood for about 100 years, and in 1804 
the Township Committee was authorized “to give 
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the Trustees of the Market Street school a title to 
their lot of land.” Two years later a new stone 
school house was built on the same plot. This was 
about 20 by 40 feet in size and two and one-half 
stories high. It stood until 1900 when the property 
was sold and the building torm down to be replaced 
by the Century Building. For many of its later 
years the old school house was used as a newsboys’ 
lodging house. Marking as it does the site of New- 
ark’s first school house, the name Schoolhouse Alley 
for the street alongside of the Century Building is 
singularly appropriate. 

Of the other old Newark schools, mention should 
be made of the ‘White School House,” built in 1792 
and burned in 1848, the site of which was Clinton 
Park where the Colleoni statue now stands. Clinton 
Park by the way dates back to the beginning of 
things and while never set apart for any specific pur- 
pose was always part of the common lands. 

By far the oldest school building now standing is 
the old stone school house at Elizabeth and Chancel- 
lor Avenues, built in 1784 and replacing a still older 
frame building. When built, however, it was not in 
Newark, but in Elizabethtown. Clinton Township, 
erected in 1834, included this part of Elizabeth, and 
when it was annexed to Newark in 1902, the school 
became the property of this city. _ 

While our first school house was built early in the 
eighteenth century, the education of Newark’s chil- 
dren goes back to a still earlier date, for in 1676 
“The Town’s Men have Liberty to see if they can 
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find a competent Number of Scholars and accommo- 
dations for a School Master within this Town.” 

The Schoolmen’s Club have placed a bronze tablet 
on the building at the corner of Broad and Com- 
merce Streets to mark the site of the residence of 
John Catlin, assumed to have been this first school 
master. There is a question, however, whether this 
honor belongs to him or to John Arnold, for there 
is a document in existence signed by “John Arnold, 
School Master,” and dated the year following the 
above minute in the Town Records. 

In connection with the story of education in New- 
ark, mention should be made of Moses Combs, one 
of the outstanding characters in Newark’s history, 
tanner, shoemaker, preacher and educator. He was 
practically the father of Newark’s industries, being 
the first manufacturer to find a market for his goods 
outside of the Newark territory; before the close 
of the eighteenth century he was shipping large 
orders of shoes to the South. He was a regularly 
ordained preacher and for a time conducted services 
in a building on Market Street near Plane, erected 
by himself as a church and school. The upper floor 
was used for school purposes and here he gave free 
instruction to his own and other apprentices in the 
elementary branches. It has been claimed that this 
was the first free school and the first night school in 
the United States. 

The name of Moses N. Combs, corrupted to 
Comes is perpetuated in the narrow street running 
between Market and Bank near which he lived. 


MEEKER AVENUE 


N the very earliest maps of this region, two 
roads are shown leading from Newark to 


Elizabethtown, both of them probably fol- 
lowing old Indian trails. Described in modern 
terms, the one, known as the upper road, ran across 
the hill to the westward of Evergreen Cemetery and 
Weequahic Park. The other, or lower road, branch- 
ed off south of the cemetery, and skirting the swamp 
and crossing Bound Creek, joined the upper road 
at the northwest corner of the park. 

The upper road is now Elizabeth Avenue in New- 
ark and North Broad Street in Elizabeth, while the 
other, at the time of the annexation of Clinton 
Township, was given the name of Dayton Street for 
the part lying along the easterly side of the park, 
and Meeker Avenue for the part along its northerly 
border. 

Dayton Street was named for one of New Jer- 
sey’s national figures, Jonathan Dayton, Soldier and 
Statesman, Meeker Avenue for the Meeker family, 
early settlers of Elizabethtown. 

William Meeker came here from the New Haven 
Colony in 1665 and was one of the original “Associ- 
ates” of Elizabethtown. Owing to his activity in the 
revolt of the settlers against the Proprietors, his 
estate was confiscated, but in recognition of his ser- 


vices, his friends, many of whom lived in Newark, 
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presented him with lands at Lyons Farms on which 
his son, in 1676, built the homestead which stood 
until 1914 at the corner of Elizabeth and Chancellor 
Avenues, and which at the time of its destruction 
was said to be the oldest house in the State. 


One of his descendants was that picturesque old 
Frontiersman, Ezra Meeker, who, in 1852, was one 
of the pioneers of the Oregon Trail. More than 
fifty years later he returned, driving an ox team 
from his home in Washington State to the City of 
Washington, where he was enthusiastically welcom- 
ed by President Roosevelt. His main object in mak- 
ing the journey, and in which he was largely success- 
ful, was to arouse interest in his project of monu- 
menting the old trail and thus preserving for pos- 
terity the historic highway over which many thou- 
sands of settlers had passed, and on which other 
thousands had perished, on their way to hold for the 
United States the disputed lands of the Pacific 
Northwest. One of the stops made by him on this 
memorable journey was at the old homestead at 
Lyons Farms. 


Another of the same family built the “Old Meeker 
Inn” at the interseciton of Morris and Stuyvesant 
Avenues at Connecticut Farms, now Union. For 
over one hundred years it was kept by a succession 
of Meekers, and while it has recently been changed 
to commercial uses, the old building still stands.* 


*Since writing the above, the old building has been re- 
placed with a modern structure. 
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Still another Meeker, at about the same time, built 
a house on the Lower Road just east of Bound 
Creek. The house is still there facing Weequahic 
Park; it was very fitting, therefore, that in changing 
its name, this part of the road should have been 
called Meeker Avenue. 


SAMPSON OR SCHLEY? 


the close of the war with Spain over the 

question as to which of the two Admirals, 
Sampson or Schley, should be given the credit for 
the destruction of Cervera’s fleet, still finds an echo 
in a little group of streets running south from Haw- 
thorne Avenue, west of Clinton Place. 

This section of the city, formerly a part of Clin- 
ton Township, was annexed to Newark in 1897. In 
it were several streets bearing the same names as 
streets in the older part of the city. So, along in 
1898, in order to avoid confusion, these names were 
changed. What more natural at that time than to 
give them the names of some of the men who had 
distinguished themselves in the war? 

And here is plainly disclosed on which side of the 
controversy the City Fathers of that day stood, for 
on the city map we find the names of Wainwright, 
Hobson, Dewey and Schley, but we look in vain for 
Sampson. 


ft HE war of words which followed closely after 
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A FAMILY AFFAIR 


HE only excuse that can be offered for in- 
cluding a bit of family history in this volume, 
is that the author’s grandfather, William 
Rankin, familiarly and affectionately known as ‘‘Old 
Billy” was, during the first half or more of the last 
century, one of Newark’s leading citizens and fore- 
most manufacturers. He was also a member of its 
first Board of Aldermen and either directly or in- 
directly responsible for the names of eight of its 
streets, including the one which bears his own name. 
Born in Nova Scotia in 1785, he early moved to 
Albany, N. Y., where he learned the hatter’s trade. 
From there he went to Elizabethtown. There he 
married Abigail Ogden, lineal descendant of John 
Ogden, the Founder of Elizabeth. In 1811 he came 
to Newark and became her largest manufacturer of 
hats. His factory was located in the rear of the 
northeast corner of Market and Broad Streets, the 
plot being now occupied by the Newark Theatre. 
Because most of his trade was in “‘beaver” hats, the 
style in vogue in those days, the road leading into 
the factory from Market Street became known as 
Beaver Street. : 

William Rankin was one of the: founders, and the 
first President of the Newark Library Association 
whose building stood on the north side of Market 
Street at the corner of an alley which took from it 
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the name of Library Court. The name still remains, 
although the library building was torn down many 
years ago and replaced by the present commercial 
structure in which the Bamberger Department Store 
had its beginning. 

In 1833 William Rankin purchased the Sheldon 
Smith property on High Street, lying between South 
Orange Avenue and Thirteenth Avenue, and run- 
ning west to Boston Street. The property was 
larger than he required, and he later cut streets 
through the rear, building small houses on them 
which he rented or sold at a small profit and on 
easy terms. These streets were given the names of 
four noted Englishmen whom he greatly admired. 
John Hampden, patriot; John Howard, philan- 
thropist ; John Wickliffe, preacher, and John Milton, 
poet. There was also a Cowper Street, but this was 
vacated when Thirteenth Avenue was opened, the 
lines of the two streets being nearly coincident. The 
house stood about 300 feet west of High Street and 
was approached by an avenue of horsechestnut trees. 

After William Rankin’s death in 1869, and that of 
his wife a few years later, his executors opened a 
street from High to Howard, turning the house to 
face the new street where it stood until the present 
year. This street was called Stirling Street for the 
birthplace of his father, Stirling, Scotland. 


SURVIVALS OF THE PAST 


short, usually crooked, which do not con- 
form to the general street system in which 
they are located. There is apparently no good rea- 
son for their existence, and it is only by a study of 
old maps and records that we find them to be sec- 
tions of old roads, the other portions of which have 
been vacated or embraced within the lines of other 
streets, but which for one reason or another have 
been allowed to remain until they were too much 
built up to be done away with. 

Such a street is Mount Prospect Place, mention 
of which has been made in connection with the old 
road to Bloomfield. (See Indian Trails and City 
Streets. ) 

An interesting example is Dark Lane, extending 
from South Orange Avenue and Bruce Street, 
diagonally to Hayes Street and a short distance be- 
yond to a dead end, a sort of vermiform appendix; a 
survival of the past. 

A block beyond, in the same general direction, is 
Prospect Place, also cutting diagonally across the 
regular street system. Both of these streets are a 
part of an old road leading from the road to South 
Orange to the road to Camptown, and doubtless of 
considerable importance in its day. There is an 
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unconfirmed tradition that Washington led his troops 
over this road on their march to Morristown. 

Another of these survivals is Hedden Place, run- 
ning’ out of Orange Street and turning nearly at 
right angles to cross Fourteenth Street. This is a 
part of the original road to Orange, the old Crane 
Road, and for some reason was not abandoned when 
Orange Street was opened, nearly parallel and less 
than a hundred feet from it. 

Mention should also be made of Elwood Place, 
which was a link in the upper road to Belleville, the 
other parts lying within the present lines of Lincoln 
and Summer Avenues. 


Miscellaneous Sketches 
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WHY STUMPTOWN? 


EARLY all cities make use of local names to 
N designate more or less well defined localities. 
New York has its Harlem, its Murray Hill 
and its Swamp; Newark, its Roseville, Forest Hill 
and Waverly, and a generation ago, its Stumptown, 
a locality as well defined as any of those mentioned, 
but rarely heard today. It referred to that part of 
Newark lying west of High Street between South 
Orange Avenue and Spruce Street, originally settled 
for the most part by a thrifty German population. 
The explanation of the name, as told to the writer 
by a descendant of one of our oldest families, him- 
‘self a life long resident of Newark, is that this region 
was originally covered with forest, and that when 
a house was to be built the owner selected four trees 
the proper distance apart and sawed them off square 
a foot or two about the ground. These four stumps 
were then used for the foundation of the house. 
This is at least a plausible explanation of the 
name, but as we go through this section today, now 
the most densely populated area of the city, it is 
almost impossible to visualize it as a hillside covered 
with a primeval forest, through which were scattered 
a few small frame houses built on the stumps of 
aTces) 
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DOWN NECK 


forgotten, the most ancient is “The Neck” 

or as the more common expression has it, 
“Down Neck.” The name is not used as much as 
formerly, being largely superceded by the term 
“The Ironbound District,” so called on account of 
its being separated from the rest of the city by the 
rails of the Pennsylvania Railroad. It is also sub- 
divided riow into “The Port of Newark’ for the 
southern end, and “The Island” for that part north 
of the old canal which, before its abandonment, made 
it literally an island. 

In the early days the term “Neck” was the usual 
expression for any point of land, and there are 
numerous examples of this terminology all through 
this part of the country. In the beginning, the New- 
ark necks referred to the points of high land running 
out into the meadows, but later the word was used 
to define all that part of the city east of the railroad. 

In confirmation of the age of the expression, it is 
only necessary to quote from the old Town Record 
book under date of October 30th, 1666—“Item, it is 
fully consented and agreed upon, that the Range of 
Home Lots rearing and butting upon the Wet 
Swamp, called the Cedar Swamp, between the Neck 
and the Town, etc.” The following year there was 


a division among the settlers of “the upland in the 
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Neck” and mention is made of the Great Neck and 
the Little Neck and of roads laid out through them. 
It seems probable from the context that the former 
referred to the upland through which Wilson Ave- 
nue runs and the latter to Wheeler’s Point. There 
is also mention of Beef Point, a name which has 
entirely disappeared, but which probably was the 
high land we now call the Island. 


WAVERLY 


the city roughly bounded by Hawthorne Ave- 

nue on the north and Clinton Place on the 
west is being gradually superceded by “The Wee- 
quahic Section,” as Waverly largely took the place of 
the earlier name, “Lyons Farms,” for the same local- 
ity. While Weequahic has more historic significance, 
it being the Indian name for Bound Creek, it seems a 
pity to lose the name of Waverly, as it was given to 
this locality by Newark’s famous authoress, Mary 
Mapes Dodge. 

On the west side of the old Elizabeth road, now 
Elizabeth Avenue, at the top of “Long Hill,” for- 
merly stood the home of Professor James J. Mapes, 
scholar, author, scientist and inventor, but best 
known for his studies in the practical application of 
agricultural chemistry. He was the pioneer in the 
manufacture of artificial fertilizers in this country, 
and the Mapes fertilizers were widely known and 
used. Horace Greely once said of him that he con- 
sidered him one of the leading benefactors of Ameri- 
can agriculture. But this did not interfere with his 
literary pursuits, and his home was a gathering place 
for all the leading authors of his day. 

When Clinton Township was taken into Newark 
and the old farms laid out into city lots, the street 
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opened through his property was very appropriately 
called Mapes Avenue. 

Mr. Mapes’ daughter, Mary Elizabeth, while born 
in New York City, spent most of her life in this 
Elizabeth Avenue home. She married early in life 
Mr. William Dodge, a New York lawyer, and on his 
death devoted herself to literary work. Her best 
known book, Hans Brinker or The Silver Skates, 
not only was one of the best sellers of its day, but 
was translated into five different languages. She is 
perhaps best known, however, as the editor of “Saint 
Nicholas,” which office she held from its beginning 
in 1873 until her death in 1905. 

Mrs. Dodge was a great admirer of Sir Walter 
Scott, and his Waverley novels suggested to her the 
name Waverley for the locality in which she lived. 
It was immediately adopted and for many years was 
the accepted name for the eastern part of Clinton 
Township. It survives now chiefly in Waverly Ave- 
nue, the Waverly freight yards of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and as a telephone exchange. 

In some way the second “e” of Waverley became 
lost, and it is now always spelled Waverly. Per- 
haps this is the “e” which later attached itself to 
the Hawthorn of Hawthorne Avenue, for this street 
was originally named for the thorn bush and not for 
the author of the “Scarlet Letter.” 


CLINTON TOWNSHIP 


the original Newark tract, none has had a 

more checkered career and none contains 
more points of interest to the student of early New- 
ark history than Clinton Township. As originally 
incorporated in 1834 it was, like all of the first 
divisions, of great size, extending east and west from 
a point on Bound Creek midway between the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and the Bay, to the branch of the 
Rahway River running between the First and Sec- 
ond Mountain near South Orange Avenue, a dis- 
tance of about eight miles, with an extreme width 
of approximately three miles from South Orange 
Avenue to the Union County line. It was formed 
from parts of Newark, Orange, Union and Elizabeth 
Townships, all of which were at that time in Essex 
County. Within its boundaries were included about 
half of the present Village of South Orange, nearly 
all of Maplewood, all of Irvington and a goodly 
slice, some five square miles, of Newark. 

The last of the great townships to be carved out 
of the original Newark Township, it was the first 
to give of its territory to enlarge the borders of 
Newark City. South Orange absorbed its western 
part, Irvington was created from its centre, and 
finally in three successive sections, the eastern end 


came back into Newark, so that now only the name 
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survives in the streets Clinton Avenue and Clinton 
Place, and in the local designation, Clinton Hill. 

As stated above, Clinton Township was made up 
from parts of Newark, Orange, Union and Eliza- 
beth, and when it came back into Newark the part 
formerly belonging to Elizabeth came with it. And 
so, after 234 years, Newark was partially compen- 
sated for its generosity, when in the first year of its 
existence, at the conference on Divident Hill, it re- 
linquished to Elizabeth its rights in “The Triangle.”* 
This is the only part of the present City of Newark 
not included in the original purchase. 

Divident Hill is located within the boundaries of 
the old township, and here at the conference just 
mentioned, the founders of Newark and Elizabeth- 
town met, and, as they fondly hoped, forever fixed 
the line between the two townships. It proved, how- 
ever, to be a source of contention and litigation for 
the next two hundred years. 

Within it also was built the old stone school house, 
still standing, whose pupils witnessed the passing 
of Washington, and where Tallyrand is said to have 
taught. And here too Seth Boyden developed the 
strawberry as we know it today from the tiny 
berries growing wild in the fields. 

The description of its boundary discloses some in- 
teresting features. It began at the “Old Stone Dock 
on Bound Creek,” described in a previous article,* 
and followed along the edge of the salt meadows to 


*See “Indian Trails and City Streets.” 
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Hayes Brook, and thence along said brook to the 
stone bridge east of David Hayes. The bridge 
crossed Clinton Avenue at Wright Street, and the 
brook ran southeasterly from there to Bound Creek 
which it joined a short distance below the dock. 

Previous to its annexation to Newark, what was 
left of Clinton Township was farm land. And now 
the last of the large tracts has been cut up into build- 
ing lots. 


SOME FORGOTTEN NAMES 


E know our Roseville and our Woodside; 
W we remember our Stumptown, and our 

Lyons Farms, but there are neighborhoods 
whose local names have passed completely out of 
use or have been entirely forgotten. Such a name 
is Murphytown, formerly a little group of dwellings 
in the northern part of Forest Hill. 

An old road, now entirely obliterated, once ran 
from the bridge across Second River at the upper 
road to Belleville (Summer Avenue), diagonally, 
in a general southwesterly direction, to the old road 
to Bloomfield, now absorbed in Heller Parkway, at 
its intersection with Forest Hill Parkway. The last 
block of it, in fact, is now included in the latter 
street. This road was called Murphy’s Lane, from 
the three Murphy families who lived on it in the 
settlement mentioned above. The Murphys seem 
to have been the most prominent residents in the 
locality, hence the name Murphytown. They are 
said to have come to this country to work in the 
print mills on Second River in Belleville. 

A. name which had been entirely forgotten until 
discovered by the Secretary of the Historical Society 
while looking over the files of the Sentinel of Free- 
dom a few years ago, is Greenwich, for the area in 
the neighborhood of Broadway and Third Avenue. 

In that paper under date of July 22nd, 1823, ap- 
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pears an advertisement for the sale of “the late resi- 
dence of Mrs. Kearny, deceased, situate at Green- 
wich on the road leading to Belleville.” A further 
description of the property describes it as a twelve 
acre lot at the corner of the Belleville road and the 
road leading to Bloomfield. This fixes its location 
at the intersection of Broadway and Second Avenue. 

Again on October 19th, 1826, a farmer on the 
Kearny estate advertised that he had a few barrels 
of vinegar and also some washed wool for sale. The 
advertisement stated that the farm was located at 
Greenwich. The Kearny estate originally ran down 
to the river, and the homestead was located near the 
present Normal School building just north of Fourth 
Avenue, so that Broadway, the Passaic River, Sec- 
ond Avenue and Fourth Avenue may be roughly 
given as the boundaries of Newark’s Greenwich 
Village. 

There are also unconfirmed rumors that the farm 
land at the upper end of Clinton Avenue used to be 
called Egypt on account of the quantity and quality 
of the corn grown there. The section around the 
westerly end of Springfield Avenue was known as 
Mexico because it was so far away. 


LINCOLN PARK 


pride in the three triangular parks which 
adorn their main thoroughfare, and usually 
class them together as the three City parks which 
have existed from the earliest days of the settlement. 
In reality, while this is true of Military and Wash- 
ington Parks, which were dedicated by the Founders 
for specific purposes, and have retained almost in- 
tact their original shape and size, Lincoln Park has 
passed through a number of changes before becom- 
ing as we know it today. | 
What we know as South Broad Street was orig- 
inally a sixty-six foot street, and at about South 
Street was a gate through the “common fence” 
known as “Tichenor’s Gate.” From this point 
Tichenor’s Lane led down through the meadows. 
One block of this lane still remains, the diagonal 
street between Parkhurst and Murray. Fronting 
South Broad Street on the east were the home lots 
of Joseph Riggs, William Camp and Martin Tiche- 
nor; these lots being described as bounded west by 
the highway. Going now up Clinton Avenue, the 
first lot in the original division was assigned to 
Samuel Lyons, whose east line was about opposite 
the centre of Clinton Park. The description of his 
lot reads: “Bounded with Thomas Pierson, Jr., west, 
the highway north, the common fence south and 
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with the common east.’”” A mention of the “common 
lands” in the minutes of the Town Meeting of Janu- 
ary 25th, 1670, speaks of the “Land before William 
Camp’s toward the End, in the front of those Lotts” 
so that originally Lincoln Park was a triangle bound- 
ed by Broad Street, Clinton Avenue and a line at 
right angles to the latter instead of to the former as 
it is now. 

Through this land ran a stream known as Wheel- 
er’s Creek, and between this stream and Broad 
Street the land was low and probably swampy, for 
the records show that parts of the park have been 
filled as much as six feet or more. The present 
surface of Clinton Avenue and of LaGrange Place 
is some nine or ten feet above the bed of the old 
stream. 

John Tichenor, oldest son of Martin Tichenor, 
was born in 1653, and when he was about 26 years 
old, if we interpret the records correctly, wishing to 
establish a home for himself near his father, settled 
on this common land without permission from the 
Town. The record reads, under date of February 
13th, 1679: “John Tichenor doth freely lay down 
and resign to the Town’s dispose, his Right to any 
Land which he hath illegally taken up, contrary to 
a Town Agreement.” His offence does not seem to 
have been taken very seriously for immediately fol- 
lows—“Item—the Town granted that he may have 
that Land before William Camp’s provided he 
prejudice not the Highway.” In other words, Clin- 
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ton Avenue must not be encroached on but he is 
welcome to use the park. 

When the Commissioners appointed in 1806 made 
their survey to establish the street lines of Newark, 
it was found that all that was left of the original © 
common was a narrow strip along the west side of 
Broad Street, averaging about 80 feet in width and 
extending from Clinton Avenue to a point opposite 
Tichenor Street. 

In 1834 LaGrange Place was opened and a year 
later a street called Watkins Place running diagonal- 
ly from LaGrange Place to Clinton Avenue approxi- 
mately along the west side of the common. The land 
between this street and Broad Street was then known 
as the South Park. Later Broad Street was widened 
to 134 feet at Chestnut Street, tapering to 100 feet 
at South Street, thus taking another slice off the 
park. 

In 1851 the City acquired for park purposes the 
rest of the land in the present triangle, and in 1867 
the name was officially changed to Lincoln Park. 


THE MEADOWS 


ITH the completion of the airport, the last 

WV word in transportation has been added to 

the rail, ship and highway facilities already 
available at the Port of Newark. 

The utilization of our great meadow area, and 
particularly of the City owned property, for manu- 
facturing and shipping purposes, has been so rapid 
during the past few years that we are apt to lose 
sight of the fact that the present development is 
really the culmination of a long series of efforts to 
put this marshy land to some practical use. Efforts 
which began in the very early days of the settlement 
were continued spasmodically up to 1907, when the 
present successful attempt really began. 

All plans for improving lands of this character 
fall under two general divisions, either lowering the 
ground water by means of dykes, ditches and tide 
gates, supplemented in the more elaborate plans by 
pumping, or else by raising the ground above the 
water by filling. Both have their advantages and 
both have had their advocates, and both have been 
proposed for the Newark meadows. Vast tracts 
have been reclaimed from the sea in Holland by 
the first method, but the other has been more gen- 
erally used in this country, particularly when com- 
bined with hydraulic dredging, and was the method 
finally decided on. 
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That the Founders of Newark considered the 
meadows as an asset is shown by the fact that im- 
mediately following the first division of lots in the 
“Town Plot” the second division of common lands 
was made, consisting of plots on the meadows, and 
by 1670 the entire meadow area had been divided 
among the settlers. 

What might be considered as the first attempt 
to improve the meadows is recorded in the old Town 
Records under date of March gth, 1669, when a 
committee was appointed “about the Sizeing of 
Men’s first division of Meadow already laid out, 
with due care of making Drains and Highways into 
their meadows: and also to Take a Thorough and 
Effective View of the several places in the Meadows, 
where and how many drains with the Length of 
them Useful”. Directions were issued for the dig- 
ging of these drainage ditches and the length of 
ditch which constituted a day’s work was specified. 
Many of the ditches which cross the meadows in 
all directions were doubtless dug in these early days. 

The first systematic study of a comprehensive 
plan for meadow improvement of which we have a 
record originated in 1859 when a committee was 
appointed by the Common Council to fully examine 
the matter and recommend some plan of action. 

Nearly a year later this committee submitted an 
elaborate report which was printed in full in the 
newspapers. After a description of the general 
features of the meadows and particularly of the two 
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large creeks, Bound Creek and Maple Island Creek, 
and their branches, they recommended as a first 
step that the old dams and tide gates at Pierson’s 
Creek and Wheeler’s Creek be rebuilt so as to keep 
the tide from backing up and overflowing the low 
lands. This recommendation shows that dykes and 
tide gates had been installed at a still earlier date, 
but no record bearing on the matter can be found. 


This, however, they regarded as only a partial 
measure of relief and recommended as the true 
solution “the construction of a dyke along the entire 
water front as far as Elizabethport, with tide gates 
at all creeks, thus keeping all tide water off the 
land while permitting the storm water to flow off 
at low tide into the Bay.” 


The report closed with a resume of the benefits 
to be derived from the improvement, special em- 
phasis being laid on the point that large truck farms 
could be laid out on the reclaimed area and the 
city supplied with vegetables. 

The recommendations were approved by the Coun- 
cil and a committee was appointed to confer with 
the Elizabeth authorities with a view to securing 
their cooperation, and to prepare a bill for the 
Legislature in order to secure suitable power to pro- 
ceed with the improvement. The result of the con- 
ference was the passage of certain drainage laws 
by the Legislature and the appointment of a com- 
mission consisting of three men to carry on the 
work, 
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The breaking out of the Civil War interfered 
with operations, and nothing further was heard 
from the commission until the latter part of 1866, 
when they submitted their final report, stating that 
dams with tide gates had been built across Pierson’s 
creek and Maple Island Creek, with ditches from 
each to the upland “thus draining it effectually”, and 
that the main object of the work had been the bene- 
fit to the city as a sanitary measure. Further im- 
provements had been contemplated, but owing to 
the prevailing high prices and the scarcity of labor 
it had been deemed inexpedient to incur further 
expense. The total cost of this first systematic at- 
tempt at meadow reclamation was $1,904.50. Some 
of the ditches dug by this early commission still 
remain, but the dams and gates have long since 
disappeared. Ten years later another set of tide 
gates was built across Maple Island Creek, just 
east of the Central Railroad, at a cost of over $3,000. 
But these too lasted only for a few years owing to 
the lack of proper foundations. 


As bearing on the subject, though along some- 
what different lines, there should be mentioned the 
New York and Newark Bay Ship Canal, a cor- 
poration with an authorized capital of $1,000,000 
which was chartered by the State Legislature of 
1866 for the purpose of dredging a ship canal 300 
feet wide from New York Bay across the Bayonne 
peninsula, and through the Newark meadows to the 
high land in the vicinity of Thomas and Dawson 
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Street. The scheme was given considerable pub- 
licity and the proposed canal was shown on the city 
directory maps for a number of years. A small 
amount of dredging on the meadows was actually 
done, but nothing tangible was ever accomplished. 


_ Another million dollar corporation, known as the 

Driggs Drainage Company was incorporated in 
1870. Commissioners were to be appointed by the 
Court to contract with this company to drain the 
meadows by means of dykes and ditches. Assess- 
ments were to be levied on the lands benefited out 
of which the contracting company was to be paid. 
While the charter of the company was kept alive 
for many years no actual work was ever done. 


In 1872 the committee on sewers and drainage of 
the Common Council was requested to look into the 
matter of meadow reclamation. The committee en- 
gaged Mr. Jacobson, afterward for many years 
Engineer of the Newark Aqueduct Board, as their 
engineer, and two years later a comprehensive re- 
port was submitted, printed and distributed in pam- 
phlet form. It recommended the gradual filling of 
the entire meadow area to a height of from five 
to eight feet above high water in accordance with 
certain definite plans. It was proposed to obtain 
the material necessary for the filling by dredging 
the Bay to a depth of about eighteen feet. In con- 
nection with the report a map and detail plans were 
presented showing a complete street layout and 
sewer system. It will be noted that this plan fol- 
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lowed closely the lines on which the present work 
has been carried on. 

Meadow reclamation was a frequent subject for 
discussion by the old Board of Trade, now the 
Chamber of Commerce, and in 1888 a committee 
appointed by that body presented a report in pamph- 
let form, together with a map recommending that 
a dyke be built along the north bank of the Peddie 
Street ditch eastward from the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and thence across the meadow to the high land 
at Wheeler Point, thus inclosing about 600 acres. 
It was proposed to drain this area by means of 
ditches discharging into the intercepting sewer. 
Nothing was ever done toward carrying out this 
recommendation. 

The State Geological Survey in 1897, and for 
two years following, made an exhaustive study of 
the whole meadow situation, including the Hacken- 
sack as well as the Newark meadows. The conclu- 
sion reached was favorable to the dyking and pump- 
ing plan. 

Much interest was aroused two years later when 
the Board of Trade, through the Board of Street 
and Water Commissioners, offered prizes for the 
best plan for improving the meadows. A number 
of plans, more or less elaborate were submitted, in- 
cluding both the draining and filling systems. The 
former, submitted by Mr. C. C. Vermuele, former 
State Geologist, winning the first prize. 


Prior to 1896 the meadow lands were not gen- 
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erally taxed, for the very good reason that no one 
knew who owned them, even the owners them- 
selves in many cases not knowing the location of 
their own tracts. Salt hay, used chiefly as bedding 
for horses and for packing breakable materials, was 
cut to a limited extent, otherwise they were merely 
waste land. About 1890 Mr. S. Howell Jones, who 
had made an exhaustive study of meadow titles and 
who had faith in the future value of the land, was 
engaged by the City to make a complete survey and 
map of the whole area. This, in the judgment of 
the writer, was the beginning of the present develop- 
ment of the meadows. With taxes to pay, the own- 
ers became aware that these supposedly worthless 
lands had some value and certain far seeing citizens 
began to buy up and consolidate small tracts into 
large holdings. Finally the City woke up to a reali- 
zation of the opportunity at her door—and the Port 
of Newark was born. 

To the Board of Works of 1907, to their courage 
and vision, is due the credit for the inception of the 
last and successful attempt to make of these waste 
lands a valuable asset to the city. From that time 
on each succeeding administration, through their 
engineers, and advised by the best experts obtain- 
able, have carried on the work to its present stage 
of development. Ship-yards, factories and ware- 
houses now occupy these once worthless lands, and 
ships from all over the world load and discharge 
their cargoes at the docks to which three trunk line 
railroads have direct connection. 
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At last the vision of the Founders when they 
divided these lands among themselves and provided 
for their ditching and draining, has been fulfilled, 
and the courage of those men who in 1907 pledged 
the credit of the city for the carrying out of this 
great work, has been fully justified. 


GREEN ISLAND 


N the act incorporating the township of Bloom- 
field in 1812, the boundary is described as ‘‘be- 
ginning at the Green Island in the Passaic 

River, near that part of the road leading from New- 
ark to Belleville called the gully, and from thence 
running westerly, etc.” That part of the road called 
the gully is now Herbert Place, the rest of the road 
being called Riverside Avenue. Looking east from 
this point, on the south side of the old gully is 
Mount Pleasant Cemetery, on the other an old resi- 
dence, and in front the murky waters of the Pas- 
saic, with railroad tracks in the foreground; but no 
island is in sight. 


C. G. Hine, in his history of Woodside, says that 
seventy-five years ago (the book was written in 
1909) Green Island was a noted rendezvous for wild 
ducks and geese, with enough water between it and 
the shore to enable river craft to navigate the chan- 
nel. “It was a hunter’s paradise, and the fishing for 
shad and smelts a well established industry.” An- 
other gentleman writing of the Passaic says, “One 
of the points of interest was Green Island, just off 
the shore in front of ‘The Cedars,’ the house of 
Henry William Herbert, who styled himself ‘Frank 
Forester’. This sedge island, which bloomed at 
times with rose mallows among the calamus and 
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cattails, was the mark for a famous striped bass 
fishing reef across the river.” 

A study of maps old and modern shows that the 
original shore line at this point bent well in toward 
the west, forming a large cove. About 150 feet off 
shore lay Green Island, some 100 feet in width and 
350 in lenth. 

It belonged at one time to the Mount Pleasant 
Cemetery Company, but was later acquired by the 
Erie Railroad, when the Paterson branch was built, 
and the channel between the island and the shore 
was filled in. The tracks of the railroad now run 
through the center of the old channel, and the pres- 
ent dock lies well out beyond the eastern shore of 
the island. 


THE BOUNDARIES OF ESSEX COUNTY 
and 
THE TOWNSHIP OF NEWARK 


N connection with the agitation which arises peri- 
odically in advocacy of a Greater Newark, con- 
siderable stress has been laid, and rightly so, on 

the fact that the land purchased by the Founders 
from the Indians extended first to the foot and lat- 
er to the top of the Orange mountains. But even 
this large area sinks into insignificance when com- 
pared with the Township of Newark as created by 
Act of Legislature in 1693. 

In 1682 the Province of East Jersey was divided 
into four counties, Essex, Bergen, Middlesex and 
Monmouth, Essex being described as containing “all 
the settlements between the west side of Hacken- 
sack River and the parting line between Elizabeth- 
town and Woodbridge, and so to extend westward 
and northward to the utmost bounds of the Prov- 
ince.” 

The long controversy between East and West 
Jersey and between the two Jerseys and New York 
had not yet begun, “the utmost bounds of the Prov- 
ince,” therefore, on the west must be interpreted as 
referring to the line described in the Quintipartite 
Deed of 1676 and still shown on many maps of the 
State under the name of the Lawrence Line. For 
the “utmost bounds” north we must go back to the 
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grants of James, Duke of York, to Berkeley and 
Carteret in 1664, which defined the northern limit of 
New Jersey as a straight line from Latitude 41 de- 
grees on the Hudson to Latitude 41 degrees 40 min- 
utes on the Delaware. It was not until 1769 that 
the present boundary between the two States was 
definitely established. 


In 1682 then, Essex County comprised all of the 
present Essex, Union and Passaic with parts of 
Hudson, Bergen, Somerset, Morris and Sussex 
Counties in. New Jersey and the southerly portions 
of Rockland, Orange and Sullivan Counties in New 
York. The great mass of this area to the north 
and west was at that time an unknown and unex- 
plored country. Such maps as existed were very 
inaccurate and no one knew just where the western 
and northern boundaries actually lay; the descrip- 
tion, however, is clear enough to enable it to be 
plotted on a modern map. 


In’ 1710 a general Act was passed setting forth 
more definitely the boundaries of the then nine 
- counties of the State. In the meantime the bound- 
ary dispute between East and West Jersey and be- 
tween the two provinces and New York had waxed 
hot, the so called Keith Line had been run as far 
north as the south branch of the Raritan and stopped 
there on account of the opposition from West Jer- 
sey. In order to settle the dispute Governors Coxe 
and Barclay, 3,000 miles away in London, agreed on 
a compromise, an arbitrary line, of which the sal- 
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ient features were the Keith Line, and the upper 
reaches of the Passaic and Pequannock Rivers. 
There seems to have been no legal warrant for this 
agreement and it was finally abandoned in favor of 
the line described in the original deed; and yet, 
strangely enough, while the latter has now no politi- 
cal significance, the former marks the boundaries of 
no less than nine of our counties. 


When the County Act of 1710 was passed this 
line was generally accepted as the dividing line of 
the two Provinces. Consequently the “utmost 
bounds of the Province” so far as Essex was con- 
cerned, was now the Passaic River; thus a literal 
interpretation of the 1682 description at this time 
would have reduced the area of Essex to about one- 
fourth of its original size. The new description 
however went even further by throwing all the land 
between the Hackensack on the east and the Pas- 
saic and Pequannock on the west into Bergen Coun- 
ty. Asa partial offset.to this the small area on the 
extreme west between the [Lawrence and Keith 
lines was automatically added. 


Thirty-one years later the Western part of Essex 
County was annexed to Somerset, and in 1837 a 
part of its eastern area, together with part of Ber- 
gen was taken to form Passaic County. Union, the 
last of the New Jersey counties, erected in 1857, was 
carved entirely out of Essex territory, leaving the 
county, with some slight changes of boundary lines, 
as it is today. 
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Coming back to Newark Township, the Act above 
referred to describes it as including “all the land 
from the mouth of Bound Creek and from thence to 
Bound Hill and from thence northwest to the par- 
tition line of the Province, and from the mouth of 
Bound Creek up Passaic River to the Third River 
and from thence northwest to the partition line of 
the Province.” The “Partition Line of the Prov- 
ince’ refers of course to the line between East and 
West Jersey described above. 

Assuming the Lawrence Line, which a Court de- 
cision in 1854 fixed as the true division line, to be 
correct, the Township of Newark as thus defined 
comprised a belt of land about ten miles wide ex- 
tending northwesterly entirely across the State and 
including in its boundaries such well known points 
as Boonton, Sparta, Newton, Green Pond, part of 
Lake Hopatcong and the banks of the Delaware op- 
posite Dingman’s Ferry. 

When in 1710 the boundaries of Essex were re- 
drawn to include only the lands within the compass 
of the Passaic River, the area of Newark necessarily 
shrank with that of the county, but that it was. once 
recognized as extending beyond the river is evi- 
denced by references in old deeds and other legal 
documents. To give a few examples—In 1703, con- 
firmation of a patent to George Willocks and others 
of a grant of land along the north side of the Pas- 
saic River in Essex County. In 1696 to the same 
party, 1260 acres in Essex County on Pompton 
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Brook and Pequannock River, and as late as 1724 
there is a reference to Jchn Johnson of Whippany, 
Essex County, all of which points lie beyond the 
Passaic; and if they were in Essex County they 
were necessarily also in Newark. 

Of course the point is of no value except as an 
historic curiosity, since by far the larger part of the 
area was a wilderness entirely unexplored by white 
men. But it is interesting to know that for seven- 
teen years, by Act of Legislature, Newark extended 
not as has often been said from the river to the 
mountains, but entirely across the State from the 
Passaic to the Delaware. 


SOME CURIOSITIES IN BOUNDARY LINES 
an HE carving of numerous small municipali- 


ties out of the original Newark Township, 

and the frequent changes in boundary lines 
has, at times, resulted in certain peculiar conditions 
affecting the shape of the towns, and even in some 
cases an uncertainty as to where, in which town, a 
given property is located. 


THE WEDGE 

Take the map of Newark for example; previous 
to 1904 its western boundary was a comparatively 
straight line, but since that date the map shows a 
triangular mass projecting out into the adjoining 
country, like a great wedge driven into the city, and 
known as the Vailsburg section. 

This wedge has had the most diversified politi- 
cal history of any part of Essex County if not of 
the whole State. Originally in Newark Township, 
it became a part of Orange when that township was 
cut off in 1806. Thirty years later Clinton took 
away the southern end of Newark and Orange, in- 
cluding this section. Then, in 1861, South Orange 
was organized, taking parts of Orange and Clinton 
and again including this section. In 1894, largely 
through the efforts of Dr. M. H. C. Vail, a large 
property owner, a wedge-shaped borough was carved 
out of the easterly part of South Orange, and called 
Vailsburg. This borough had a separate existence 
of exactly ten years when, at its own request, it 
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was admitted as a part of the City of Newark, thus 
making the wedge-shaped protuberance above noted. 

If a child had been born in this section in 1806 
and had been fortunate enough to live to be one 
hundred, he would have been born and have died in 
Newark, but in the meantime would have lived in 
four other municipalities without ever changing his 
place of residence. 


THE SAW AND THE STAIRCASE 


Some forty years ago the City of Newark pur- 
chased the property known as Ivy Hill, situated in 
the then Township of South Orange, for a reservoir 
site, the land lying at a higher elevation than any 
part of Newark. The reservoir was never built, but 
the property was eventually used for alms house 
purposes and a group of buildings erected thereon. 

The name South Orange was changed to Maple- 
wood in 1922 and shortly after this the Township 
Committee requested the Newark Board of Com- 
missioners to annex this part of their township to- 
gether with some adjacent land to the City. The 
proposition was accepted, and in 1926 about 140 
acres of Maplewood became a part of Newark, 
another small step in the realization of the Greater 
City. 

In fixing the boundary of the territory to be an- 
nexed, a long saw-shaped tongue of land, about 3,- 
ooo feet in length and averaging some 200 feet in 
width, was left as part of Maplewood, separating 
Newark from South Orange Village. 

At about the same time, the boundary between 
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Newark and Irvington was changed from a straight 
to a zig-zag line, conforming to the streets and prop- 
erty lines, and extending all the way from South 
Orange Avenue to Irvington Avenue, a distance of 
some 10,000 feet and looking on the map for all 
the world like a long flight of steps. 

The accompanying map shows the saw-like pro- 
jection of Maplewood and a short length of the Irv- 
ington staircase. 
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No Mawn’s LAnp 


In former years the boundary between Newark 
and the Silver Lake section of Belleville was con- 
sidered to be the centre line of the lake, but after 
the disappearance of that body of water in 1889, due 
to the washing out of the dam at the Old Bloomfield 
Road, there was left a meandering stream, the course 
of which varied considerably from the centre line 
of the lake. During the following years streets were 
laid out over the old lake bed, lots sold and houses 
built on the land. Where the stream crossed a lot 
the owner, in order to have as much land as possible 
available for a garden, diverted the brook, running it 
along the boundary of the lot. 

In course of time the original line of the stream 
was obliterated, a series of straight ditches with 
right angled bends taking its place. Thus there were 
three possible boundary lines, the centre of the lake, 
the meandering stream and the diverted ditch, mak- 
ing the question as to whether a person lived in New- 
ark or Belleville rather difficult to answer. 

It is a matter of record that certain properties es- 
caped taxation for several years, neither municipal- 
ity claiming jurisdiction. Finally, a death occurring 
on one of the properties under dispute, neither town 
would take the responsibility of issuing the burial 
permit. The matter had of course to be adjusted 
quickly, and shortly after, a definite line between the 
two towns, governed by the streets instead of the 
brook, was established, but for nearly forty years 
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this strip along the boundary was a veritable No 
Man’s Land. 


THE ORPHAN 


In 1892 the State Legislature passed “An Act to 
_ set off a portion of the township of East Orange and 
of the township of South Orange, each in the Coun- 
ty of Essex, into the City of Newark.” Vailsburg 
had not yet been erected and the boundary between 
Newark and South Orange was a straight line from 
Central Avenue and Seventeenth Street to South 
Orange Avenue and Twentieth Street, the line 
marked “Old City Line” on the map. Starting from 
a point on this line about 200 feet north of Eleventh 
Avenue and running nearly due west was the di- 
viding line between East and South Orange. 

By the provisions of the Act above quoted the city 
line was changed to run up the northerly side of 
Eleventh Avenue to a point 100 feet west of Twen- 
tieth Street, thence southerly to the centre of South 
Orange Avenue and thence easterly to the intersec- 
tion of the old line. 

As appears on the map, this new line cut off a 
triangular piece of South Orange, about one and a 
half acres, and left it entirely separated from the 
rest of the township, being bounded on one side by 
East Orange, and on the other two sides by Newark. 
To make matters worse, when the Borough of Vails- 
burg was incorporated in 1894, it took in all of the 
easterly part of South Orange except this triangle, 
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so that a distance of nearly two miles then divided it 
from the main body of the township. 

Ten years passed, and Vailsburg became Newark; 
and eleven years more; and still this little piece of 
South Orange remained abandoned and forgotten. 
It was not until 1915 that East Orange, taking pity 
on the poor little orphan, adopted it as her own. 


GONE BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 


out some mention of the Morris Canal, that 

ancient waterway which for a hundred years 
wound its sluggish way through the heart of the 
city. | 

As evidence of the value attached to the building 
of the canal, there is in the library of the Historical 
Society a list of some 85 names of prominent citi- 
zens of Newark requesting that the line of the canal 
be through the centre of Market Street. This, it 
was claimed, would be of the greatest benefit to the 
city by reason of its accessibility to the principal 
business houses. Fortunately the petition was not 
granted. Another line proposed was through the 
valley of Second River, thus escaping Newark en- 
tirely. Possibly the route finally selected was a 
compromise between these two extremes. 

In the days of its usage, the canal, with its locks, 
and particularly its planes, was a notable engineer- 
ing work. In Newark, the inclined plane crossing 
High Street was one of the sights of the city. An- 
drew Jackson, on his visit to Newark in 1833, short- 
ly after the canal was finished, was taken to view 
the wonderful sight of loaded boats travelling up 
and down hill, and the writer about 1880 remem- 
bers seeing it pictured in the Illustrated London 
News. 


N: history of Newark would be complete with- 
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This is not the place for a history of the canal. 
It has outlived its usefulness and is about to give 
way to a more modern system of transportation. 
Soon all that will remain to remind us of its turbid 
waters, its clumsy boats and its patient mules will 
be the bronze tablet on the side of the Kresge build- 
ing overlooking its former bed, and the gradually 
shallowing hollows along its course across New 
Jersey, until, like the old Roman roads in England, 
it will become perhaps an archzological treasure, 
and a stimulus to the imagination of unborn 
generations. 


The abandonment of the Morris Canal was more 
than an incident in the history of the City or of the 
State; it was a definite step marking the close of 
an era in our Country’s history. The old canals 
are passing one by one, and their slow moving 
scows will soon be as extinct as the famous racing 
packets of the Mississippi or the picturesque clipper 
ships which once carried the American flag through- 
out the seven seas. 

It was the writer’s good fortune to see intimately 
what life on the canal was like during its declining 
years, for with a congenial companion he once went 
the entire distance from Little Falls to Phillipsburg 
aS a passenger on one of the regular canal boats. 
It was an experience which can never be repeated, 
and though many years have passed since then, its 
incidents still linger as a refreshing and delightful 
memory. 
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Some thirty years ago a pleasant summer morn- 
ing found us seated on the bank of the canal at 
the end of the old stone arch which formerly spanned 
the Passaic a short distance below Little Falls. The 
prosperous days of the canal were long gone, but 
a few boats still passed up and down the ancient 
waterway. Presently around the bend two mules 
appeared, driven by a small boy. Then the drip- 
ping tow-line, and finally the boat itself, with the 
captain leaning lazily against the tiller. Answering 
our hail he brought the boat close to shore and 
stepping aboard we glided silently into the land of 
yesterday. The word glided is used advisedly, for 
there is nothing that so well expresses the absolutely 
smooth and silent motion of a canal boat, nor is 
there any motion so apparently motionless. No 
waves disturb its perfect equilibrium; there is no 
flapping of sails nor creak of ropes; no grinding of 
wheels nor jar of machinery. Seated on the deck, 
we seem to be absolutely at rest, while the land- 
scape flows quietly and steadily past us. Only as 
we look ahead at the laboring mules can we realize 
that we are really in motion. The only exception 
is when we pass through the locks, and particularly 
when we climb the hills on the inclined planes. Then 
the boat wakes suddenly to lite; we hear the harsh 
grating of the wheels of the cradle on the iron rails, 
while the whole fabric groans and trembles as if 
protesting against leaving its native element. 

The crew of the boat consisted of the captain, a 
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small, wiry man with a thin, weather-beaten face; 
his wife who acted as cook and first mate, her 
rather comely features half concealed in the depths 
of a huge sunbonnet when she took her trick at the 
tiller, and a small boy who drove the mules and 
performed such few odd jobs as were required in 
the navigation of the craft, with, of course, a dog, 
without which no canal boat would be complete. 

We had kept by ourselves on the small forward 
deck, and at noon time, while regaling ourselves 
with a light lunch brought from home, were sur- 
prised by a visit from the captain, who invited us 
to join the family for some coffee in the cabin. The 
ice being thus broken, we found them inclined to 
be sociable, and thereafter, for the remainder of 
the voyage, we were their guests at every meal. 
Candor compels me to admit that neither in quality 
nor variety were the meals up to our accustomed 
standard, but the hospitality which accompanied 
then added the seasoning necessary to make them 
thoroughly enjoyable. 

At six o’clock the boat tied up at the dock in 
Dover, and we retired to the hotel with the under- 
standing that they would expect us to rejoin them 
in the morning. 

The second day was a repetition of the first, ex- 
cept that the scenery became more picturesque as 
we penetrated deeper into the mountainous country, 
and locks and plains at more frequent intervals 
raised us ever to higher levels, until the summit at 
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Lake Hopatcong was passed and we began the 
long descent toward the Delaware through the beau- 
tiful Musconetcong valley. Books and cards had 
been brought along to pass away the time should 
it hang too heavily, but the books were unopened 
and the cards remained unshuffled. The spirits of 
the woods and waters had cast their spell upon us, 
and it was enough to sit quietly on the deck and 
watch the landscape with its ever changing beauties 
unfold ahead, as we wound sinuously among the 
hills, which glided silently by and slowly melted 
away into the distance astern. And over all brooded 
the ghosts of the past; an abandoned boat half 
sunken in one of the basins into which at intervals 
the canal widened out, the moss-grown stones of 
the locks, the rotting timbers of an occasional dock 
once the scene of activity, all whispered of a time 
that was gone and of an era never to return. Slow? 
Yes, for this age of electricity and gasoline, de- 
cidedly so. But monotonous? Never; for if we 
tired of sitting quietly, it was always interesting to 
talk with the captain and his good wife. True, 
the lady sometimes made use of expressions which 
would be frowned on in polite society, and would 
occasionally swear at the old man, but in such a 
playful and affectionate way that the words, like 
Uncle Toby’s oath, must have been blotted out by 
the tears of the recording angel. To her credit be 
it said that she did not smoke, but on being offered 
some of New Jersey’s famous elixir, distilled from 
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the juice of the apple, (remember, this was thirty 
years ago) she registered extreme satisfaction, tak- 
ing it in the good old democratic way—straight 
from the bottle. 


As our acquaintance ripened they became frankly 
curious as to our object in making the trip, the 
idea of its being simply for pleasure being utterly 
beyond their comprehension. They finally confessed 
that we had been talked over between themselves 
and with other boatmen and lock tenders, the final 
decision arrived at being that we were agents of the 
S. P. C. A., looking after the welfare of the mules! 


As six o’clock approached, when all locks ceased 
operations. for the night, the good woman gleefully 
informed us that we were far from any town and 
would have to spend the night on board. At our 
suggestion of a lack of sleeping accommodations, 
her answer was “You two can have our bunk, me 
and the old man will take the boy’s bunk, and the 
boy can sleep on the floor with the dog.” And so 
it was arranged. 

As evening fell, lights appeared on the several 
boats lying in the basin and voices called across the 
water, but the talk was all of the canal, the only 
world they knew. Inquiries as to the whereabouts 
of their friends, the distance travelled through the 
day, prospects for another load of coal; nothing 
of the topics of the day or the doings of the out- 
side world. Gradually the voices died away, the 
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lights were extinguished, and night and_ silence 
settled over all. 

The third day dawned and still around us hovered 
the dreamy ghosts of a dying industry, and still 
before us wound the silver ribbon of the canal, ever 
beckoning us on into the unknown. All too soon 
we rounded the last sweeping curve, tied up to the 
dock at Phillipsburg and the voyage was ended. 
Here we bid farewell to our hospitable hosts, stepped 
ashore and were once more in the land of today. 

Our journey through the past had taken us the 
better part of three days. The return trip by rail 
was made in less than as many hours, and from re- 
ports of recent air records, the same distance could 
be covered in from ten to fifteen minutes. The day 
of the canal has indeed passed. 
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